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cult depths of the Irish language and liter-
ature.

Yeats, however, did more than read and
edit Irish folk-lore, and preach the need of
getting it and Irish legend translated and
collected: he practiced what he preached;
he himself story-hunted among the Irish
peasants, and these stories so collected
are, and have remained, precious imagi-
native possessions. To-day in his Norman
tower, Thoor Ballylee, Yeats dreams over
stories he collected and imagined when
he was writing for The Journal and The
Pilot; he remembers Red Hanrahan, and
Mary Hynes, a peasant girl made famous
by Blind Raffery's song, and the " wild old
man in flannel" who could change a pack
of cards into a hare and a pack of hounds
that panted after it. Indeed this sensitive-
ness to folk-lore, this gift for remembering
with pleasure what men to-day no longer
care to remember, and making others
feel its charm, is one of the primary char-
acteristics of most of Yeats's work, early
and late.

It was to this story-hunting,   about
which Yeats speaks in A Ballad Singer,